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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


ehave been kindly furnished with the 
ace proof of the extracts of this Yearly 
ing, but having already given our readers 
account of the proceedings, we will 
the routine business common to all 
y Meetings of Friends, and give only 
w features presented, together with some 
he reports of their Committees engaged 
turitable work. 

will be remembered that this Yearly 
ing is the youngest of our band, and 
esion, held at Clear Creek, Putnam 
ity, Illinois, the 15th of Ninth mo. was 
oth annual session. 
ler the usual answers to the queries the 
ing Committees reported as follows: 
m committee to which was referred the 

of discipline relating to secret socie- 
made the following report, which was 
sted « 

Report. 


thave endeavored to give careful and 
Ms thought to the subject referred to us, 
te united in judgment that while the 
‘of discipline regarding secret societies, 
ils an earnest desire for the welfare and 
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preservation of our members from the danger- 
ous association of oath-bound degrees, it is ad- 
Wen in its nature, and does not subject our 
members to disownment when violating its 
advice. 

The following letter from Joseph Walton 
was read as a response to an epistle sent by 
this meeting last year to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of another branch of Friends. It 
was directed to the care of the Publishing 
Committee for printing with the minutes. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J., 
Fourth mo., 27th, 1884, i 


Jonathan W. Plummer: Esteemed Friend. 
It is my duty and pleasure to inform thee 
that I was requested by the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, which finished its 
sittings on the 25th inst., to acknowledge the 
reception of the communication of Ninth mo. 
last, from the body for which thou acted as 
clerk. 

In accordance with an ancient rule of our 
discipline, it was referred to a verbally a 
pointed committee for examination, who made 
a full report respecting it to the Meeting. 
The Committee, it was evident, were very 
favorably impressed with the document itself, 
and with’ the brotherly spirit which it 
breathed. Their statement of its contents 
awakened a similar feeling, in the meeting at 
large, with desires for an increase of that love 





578 
and interest which form a bond of union | homes for released prisoners, where they 
among all those who are seeking to be washed, | have a chance to earn an honest living, 
sanctified and justified “in the name of the | by upright conduct regain self-respect and 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of God ;” and | respect of others, thus aiding materially 
who have fellowship one with another, through | lessening the great prejudice that natur 
walking in the same holy light. exists against the employment of any 
Although it did not seem best for the epis- | once convicted of crime. Upon finding 
tle to be read in our Yearly Meeting, yet I | sons willing to aid such as desire to refy 
believe there was a general feeling of satis- | information should be sent to the Chain 
faction at its reception, and an increase of in- | of this Committee, Elizabth H. Coale, Hold 
terest and esteem for those from whom it | McLean Co., Ill, or to Jonathan W, Pj 
came. Sincerely thy friend, | mer, 52 Lake street, Chicago, Correspond 
JoserH Watton. | Secretary of the Prisoners’ Aid Associas 
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The Committee on Prison work and Crimi- | 
nal reform, make the following satisfactory | 
report, and was continued for the service the | 
ensuing year: 


Report of Prison Committee. 


This Committee has but little to report indi- | 
cating energetic work. Of our ten monthly | 
or executive meetings, one fails to answer ; 
three report nothing done. 

The State Prison at Jeffersonville, Indiana, | 
is visited, and classes are taught on First-days | 
by some of our members and literature dis- 
tributed. Five reports say jails have been | 
visited ; two say county almshouse is visited, | 
meetings held, literature distributed, etc. 
Blue River, Clear Creek and Wapsinonoc re- | 
port jails as often empty. Blue River, Benja- | 
minville, East Jordan, Wapsinonoc, Marietta 
and Chicago reports, say the jails are in good 
condition, other reports do not mention the 
matter. Some of our members are reason- 
ably active in this work in connection with | 
the State Prison Aid Association, and report 
numerous applications for assistance in pro- 
curing work, upon part of released prisoners, | 
and such help as can be is given; in many | 
instances securing work and resulting in a 
return to honest life. At Chester prison, Illi- | 
nois, the prisoners have organized an Inter- 
Prison Aid Association to co-operate with 
outside friends in securing situations and | 
work for released prisoners, to which they 
can pass directly from the prison on expira- 
tion of sentence. We might report much in | 
the way of evidence of the value of this | 
work, instances of successful assistance and | 
grateful recognition, as well as some cases of | 
disappointment and deception, but it hardly 
seems needful either for our encouragement | 
or instruction. We will repeat, however, a 
list of points to be kept in view, and for | 
which we should work as faithfully as oppor- 
tunity will allow in creating favorable public | 
sentiment and in other ways: 


lst. Among ourselves and through our | 
neighborhoods, we should endeavor to find 





of Lllinois. 


2d. With reference to legislation, we sh 
produce an influence through petitions 
otherwise, for the creation by our legislat 
of Boards of Aid to Released Prisoners, 


| salaried agents. 


3d. The enactment of a probation 
similar to the excellent one in operation 
Massachusetts, by which many persons uy 
first conviction, can be saved from the stig 
of imprisonment and at the same time 
more certainly reformed and restored to us 
citizenship. 


4th. The enactment of a law that 
admit of such gradation of privileges 
State prisons, as will allow prisoners to 
vance in self-respect and in the confidence 
the prison officers, or in the language of 
report in 1881, “passing them from 
striped clothes, lock-step and cell-meals grs 
ally (or by degress) to citizens’ clothing, i 
vidual movement and table meals, as a rew 
for good conduct and to foster self-resp 
renew a sense of individual responsibility 
prepare them for a more easy and certail 
turn to useful citizenship.” 


As the balance of the report is an ex 
from the report of 1881 it is omitted here 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


Exizasetu H. Coa se, Clen 


The report of the Committee on Co-op 
tive Labor followed. It was substanti 
the same as given in our account of 
Yeariy Meeting. 

The Committee on First-day School it 
ests made a report which was satisiacl 
and the committee continued for service 
ensuing year. 

The Committee on Temperance mac 
report. The recommendations were appre 
except in regard to printing leaflets. 
committee is authorized to draw on the # 
sury for $100, if needed, for the purpos 
having good temperance literature sent 
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qmilies of those who need but would not | extended in the good work as to visit 120 or 


rise receive it. 
ye report embraces the following, as com- 
fom Marietta Monthly Meeting, Iowa: 


wr committee would report that while 
»has been no special committee work, 
they have all been actively engaged in 
yoting the cause. We are members of 


g 
oS 


wrmeans and influence in enforcing the 
hibitory law. 
[uder the auspices of the Women’s Chris- 
Temperance Union, of which some of the 
nittee are members, a series of religious 
dings have been engine at the county 
rfarm, which have been very acceptable 
te steward and the inmates. Copies of 
erance lesson leaves, prepared by the 
¢.T. U., have been distributed to all the 
day schools in the township for exami- 
in and trial, but there has been no report 
them yet. The township temperance 
ding, held once a month, has been regu- 
fy attended by most of the committee, 
y of whom by voice and pen aid in keep- 
w the interest of the meeting. 
ber members of the committee report 
alarge amount of temperance literature 
en distributed in their respective neigh- 
hoods, and it is thought a good, healthy 
wrance influence is being disseminated 
by. 

every much feel the need of strength 
encouragement in the work, for we feel 
awily foe is entrenched in its strongholds, 
it requires a bold front to convince them 
their traffic is a disgraceful one, and 
finally be abolished. 

ewould recommend the further care of 
necting iu this important work. It is also 
amended that the following be printed: 
Workers, 10,000 ; Nothing or Something, 
Mw); What are we Going to Do? 10,000. 
tuble cost, twelve to fifteen dollars. 
hyued on behalf of the committee, 


James W. HEAcock, 
Epiru MILs, 
J. K. Mitts. 


Hie Committee on Isolated Friends and 
ture made the following interesting 
it, and is continued for further labor the 
lg year : 
ie Yearly Meeting, now sitting. 
ur Friends :—The committee appointed 
urrespond or otherwise, and in the encour- 
tut of those of our members who are iso- 
‘ftom meetings for worship and the so- 
wingling of those of our fold, have not 
Unmindful of the extended field pre- 
“to our view. Our labors have so far 





| more families, and have appointed 20 meet- 


ings, as nearly as we can now report. Liter- 
ature of various import has been sent far and 
wide to our extended membership, and we 
have evidence that our iabors in the various 
branches of our mission have not been in 
vain. We desire that if any are in posses- 


Sate Temperance Alliance, and assisting | sion of the names and addresses of those who 


have not been reported, we would be willing 
and desirous to extend aid in any way that we 
could, believing it each and every one’s 
duty to aid in the enlightenment and eleva- 
tion of the human family wherever found. 
Signed by direction of committee, 
ABEL MItzs, Sec’y of Com. 


The closing minute of Men’s Meeting was 
as follows: 

Having transacted the business that has 
come before us, with much interest, unity and 
condescension, it is with grateful hearts for 
the Christian feeling that has pervaded our 
sessions that we close this year, to meet next, 
if so permitted. 

O.LIvER Wi1son, Clerk. 

As is the custom of this Yearly Meeting, 
the shutters were raised at the conclusion of 
the business, and the parting words were 
spoken in joint session. 

The minute of exercises was as follows: 

Our tenth annual meeting has been held 
under favorable auspices. The bright skies 
and good roads drew to our First-day meet- 
ings a large number of people who were ad- 
ministered to in a clear, pure and very im- 
pressive manner. The quiet of those large 
gatherings was commendable, and we trust 
will live in the heart and memory many days. 
The meeting for business opened on Second- 
day, Ninth month 15th, with about the usual 
attendance. The sentiment was offered that 
in our counsel we should be prompt to speak 
under impressions of duty. It was also urged 
that every member has a gift in the spiritual 
life to wait on, and that as we carefully follow 
its guidance, all our meetings will be held in 
the power of God. The course of our usual 
proceedings then followed in harmony and 
condescension, aided by the testimonies of our 
visiting Friends, whose presence we have to 
confess has brightened the paling light of 
truth. The letters sent from other Yearly 
Meetings were read in our first session, renew- 
ing the bonds of a pure and fraternal love. 
In another early session the answers to the 
queries were compiled for record, eliciting 
expressions that were freely yet submissively 
offered for guidance and attention about what 
we feel to be the Father’s business. A care 
is still manifest to keep as clear as we can 
from personal desires in our deliberations, 
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that the truth may reign and rule. It is be- | 
lieved that in this way only can the ark of the | 
testimony be borne, and in this enlightened 

peculiarity we are esteemed as a people. It 

is often marvelous that the light of many 

minds held as it were in frail human hands,| Where any of the members of our Sig 
does so come to one focal flame on the altar, | who have been conspicious as leading an 
bringing us all into a condition of oneness.|emplary life have been removed by de 
The public meeting on Fourth-day had a full | from among us, and have been gathered, 
attendance. Those who ministered were fay- | sheaves that are fully ripe, into the mang 
ored in an eminent degree to declare the full | prepared for the righteous from the fou 
counsel of God. The joint session in the after- | tion of the world, it would seem nothing y 
noon had under consideration various impor- | than right to give some sketch, however gy 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


ROBERT F. ROBERTS, 


“Todo justice and judgment is more acceptabi 
the Lord than sacrifice.” 


tant subjects, which were deliberated on in a | 
spirit of condescension. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
AN EXHORTATION. 
“The path of the just is as the shining light | 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect | 
day.” The just man moves quietly on in calm | 
self-possession and by his example, which 
speaks louder than words, says in gentleness | 
and love, “ Follow me as I follow Christ.” | 
The meekness of his spirit is felt as one comes | 
in contact with him, ever diffusing a heavenly 
exhalation and in harmony with ali that is | 
deservedly called good. Such men have lived, | 
I believe, in every generation, from the first | 
creation down to the present time; may the 
number increase by close attention to that 
inner and hidden life which is, and eyer will 
be, the light of all that heed it, leading in 
the way of eternal salvation. “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” And again, “ By their 
fruits shall ye know them,” said the great 
High Priest of our profession, Jesus Christ, 
whose life was a full manifestation of the 
power of God and His boundless love which 
ever flows toward his children, even to the 
transgressor, inviting him to return to his 
Father’s house, where there is bread enough 
and to spare. “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, for 1 am meek and lowly of heart and 
ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
And may those of my own age with whom 
the spirit mingles in the new covenant of | 
light and life ever abide in the true Vine. | 


of their lives while among us. 


Under a f 


_ing of this kind the writer is induced to 


this memorial for publication, believing 


| it may tend to stir up the pure mind by 
of remembrance in others. Robert F. Robe 


son of Josiah and Mary Roberts, was bom 
the county of Burlington, and State of } 
Jersey, in 1814. 

Reared under the care of pious parents 
early in life, showed that their counsels 
instruction had fallen on a good soil and 
destined to bring forth fruit to the honor 


| glory of Him who ruleth all things. Af 


receiving the rudiments of a common sch 
education he was sent to the boarding sch 
of the late Benjamin Hallowell, in Alexand 
Virginia. Atthat time there was an 
meeting of worthy Friends in that place 
as one rule of the school was that ey 
scholar should attend the place of wor 
designated by parents or guardians on Fi 
day, and in the case of Friends’ child 
those held near the middle of the week 
he had an opportunity afforded him to 
come acquainted with many excellent J 
sons. This no doubt was one cause of 
selecting a place in the vicinity, in after ye 
as his home. Being endowed with fine men 
powers, united with great amiability of 
position and energy of character he soon 
the confidence of his teachers and the esté 
of his classmates. Perhaps no man é 
lived who had a greater liking for a boy 
this kind, or knew better how to draw 
affections to himself than Benjamin Hallo 
In this, as in many other instances, the | 
between scholar and teacher ripened in 
friendship that lasted as long as life. 
Some years after leaving school Robert 


Though we bear the weight of years and ex-| married to Ruth Ann Hunt, a niece of 
perience the failure of physical strength, may | late Elisha Hunt, of Moorestown, and 
we give ee -— we have = a the | after — at ee a 
eternal Rock of Ages against which all the | responsible position in a bank at that 

storms of this world beat in vain; that we | In the year 1848 he and his brother 
have treasure in heaven to be enjoyed when | Reuben Roberts, purchased and oem 
the sorrows of this life come to an end, and | place known as Cameron Mills, in the 
faith in the sufficiency of the grace of God to | mediate vicinity of Alexandria, where 
guide us safely through this changeable world | passed the remainder of his days. Att 
to an abiding rest. Saran Hunt. 


time there was a nice society of cult 
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ods in the town in intercourse with which 
rt and family spent many an agreeable 
», The meeting, though not large, was 
yed with the ministry of William Stabler 
subsequently with that of Benjamin 
lowell, and was always well attended, 
ially on First-days, where many not | 
syers would be present. Quite a body of 
wods, led by Chalkley Gillingham, settled 
Accotink, about nine miles distant, and an 
ulged meeting {was established \there at 
ir request. 
ill this time Robert F. Roberts, by 
ence in business, uprightness in dealing 
j uavity of manner, was building‘up a 
meter among his neighbors and friends 
¢ subsequent events proved was not laid 
sandy foundation. Diffident by nature 
ms not a man to seek position in any of| 
valks of life. But when known and ap- 
iated his friends and acquaintances sought 
out to fill many important positions. In 
of these he gave satisfaction to his 
overs. With a loving family around 
surrounded by affectionate friends, and 
krately successful in business our friend 
liseem to have nothing to desire. 
but none knew better than he the transitory 
we of all earthly joys. Without God in 
wuland the inflowings of his love into 





heart, what is earthly happiness? This | 
friend had dedicated himself to God and | 


ts service. He knew that man is weak | 
needs the divine support, and hence the 
ssity for social worship. He was a 
lar attender of all his meetings and his 
mi deportment while in them, gave | 
ince of holding Communion with his God. | 
vas made an Elder in the church and | 
el to be a living one competent to give | 
riction where it was needed, and to re- 
tin the love and meekness of the Divine 
ter. 
bat the time of trouble was at hand. Our 
war came upon us, almost like a thief in | 
tight. Men’s passions were aroused. 
bonds of friendship were severed. The 
of suspicion was upon every one. A 
tice of sentiment was not to be tolerated. 
convictions of a lifetime were regarded 
ift0 account. Those who did not live in 
South at the time can form no concep- 
of what Friends and other anti-slavery 
had to pass through the first year of the | 

‘They were required to fall down and 
“ip the false God of rebellion, or to be 
«l upon as social pariahs and enemies for 
™no respect should be shown. To lose | 
esteem to which a life of recitude has | 
ited you is no small matter. 

her than submit to these indignities | 
y Friends left Alexandria and vicinity, | 
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some of them never to return, and others 


sympathized with the South, which caused 
Thus for four 
years was Robert nearly debarred from attend- 
ing his meetings. 

But his conscious integrity led him to move 
on in the even tenor of his way, performing 
his duties as they manifested themselves day 
by day. True to his convictions he never 


/sought to conceal his sentiments, practicing 


the advice of the apostle “not to render rail- 
ing for railing but contrariwise, etc.” The con- 
sequence was that many of those who had 
maltreated him, when the Federal authorities 
afterwards obtained possession of Alexandria, 
came to him for favors, which were kindly 
rendered, and at the close of the war repaid 
with ingratitude. 

As a director of the Water Company and as 
president of an Insurance Company, he con- 
tinued to render service to the community 
until the period of his death, ever evincing a 
desire for the public good. The small remnant 
of Friends left after the war sought to keep 
up their little meeting, chiefly through his 
exertions, but it continued to dwindle, when 
seeing it could no longer be kept up with 
credit to society, he became willing to lay it 
down. This was a trial to him, as in order to 
attend meeting he had now to go to Wood- 
lawn, a distance of nine miles or to Washing- 
ton. His house was always open to Friends, 
and no one did more to assist others to attend 
their meetings. 

On the morning of his death he had taken 
E. Thistlethwaite and companion to the cars 
in order to enable them to meet an appoint- 
ment in Loudoun, and, having other business 
in town, did not return home until the hour 
of noon; riding on the back seat of his car- 
riage and not expecting any train, none 
ordinarily running at that hour, he was not 


| aware of his danger until he was struck by 


the engine and immediately killed almost at 
his own door. 

Thus died in the 71st year of his age, a 
Christian gentleman, at peace with mankind 
and in favor with God. The constant stream 
of laboring men, many of them colored, who 
came to view his remains on First-day, before 


'the funeral, showed that they had lost a 


friend for whom they grieved. The large 
company of relatives and friends who as- 
sembled on Third-day the 16th of Ninth month 
to attend his remains to their last resting 
place, testified by the solemnity of their man- 
ner and the depth of their grief, that each 
one of them bad met with an irreparable loss. 
For his own immediate family much sympathy 


| is felt, but for consolation they must look to 


a power higher than man. 
A Frienp. 
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Read ata Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Tenth month 19th, 1884, 


The question might arise in the minds of 


sincere-hearted young persons of our commv- | 


nion, or among those who have a birthright 


to membership in this Society or Church, as | 


to what are the obligations and the value of 
this birthright. Is it a thing of no value at 
all, or is it a princely inheritance? Is it to 
be accepted lightly, if at all, or is it to be 





taken up heedfully and reverently, prayer- 
fully and with a sentiment of solemn dedica- 
tion, hoping to be able to walk wisely in the 
pathway—luminous with the steps of saints 
and martyrs—which has ever been more or | 
less in the way of the cross. We believe we 
ought to approach this subject with great 
earnestness, striving each to discover for him- 
self the pathway of present duty, and then 
take up the responsibility of membership, or 
see if we can arrive at conclusions more soul 
satisfying than the strong and simple affirma- 
tions of the Quaker. 


Passing once among shelves of time-honored 
books of the first and second generations of | 
Friends with a venerable and highly cultured 
man of our own household of faith, I asked 
him to note the bold, earnest assurance and 
the prophetic power with which they spake 
forth to their cotemporaries concerning holi- 
ness of life, pure truthfulness in word and 
deed, religious liberty in its broadest sense, 
attentive obedience to the voice of the inner 
spirit, and the evident conviction that these 
apostolic fathers entertained, that the whole 
world was soon to be drawn to an acknowl- 
edgment of the great verities of which they 
were so well assured. 

My friend replied that whatever the ex- 
pectations of these, in the earliest days of this 
people, their hopes and aspirations could 
hardly have gone further toward the loftiest 
standards, than Friends have fully realized. 

Clarkson, in his “ Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism,” thus depicts the remarkable success 
which attended the work of the early life of 





Fox: “Ata very early age he had confuted | 
many of the professors of religion in public | 
He had converted magistrates, | 


disputations. 
priests and people. Of the clergymen of those 
times some had left valuable livings and fol- 
lowed him. In his 30th year he had seen no 


less than sixty persons spreading, as minis- | 
He had given bim- | 
self, in complete dedication, to religious and | 


ters, his own doctrines.” 


spiritual work, and a large measure of his 
spirit seems to have been witnessed by those 


who followed him as he followed Christ. | 
But this divinely illumined man never gave, | 
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tion of Quakerism. The solemn aim apj 
deavor of the men and women of the 

day, appear to have been to so order i 
lives and households as to carry out, up 
the divine influence, practical Christian): 
it was pointed out to mankind by the fj 
One of Nazareth. They were not so » 
concerned that religious liberty should , 
vail in the Anglo-Saxon world, as that ; 
should live in watchful obedience to 

guiding light which they were conyiy 
would lead every intelligent, humble soul 
salvation, if the heart were kept steadfay 
the Divine guidance. 

We may claim, I think, that a high deg 
of excellence has characterized the m 
status of the religious body in which we} 
an inheritance. Individuals, not leave 
with the spirit of real Christian earnest 
have been prompt to note the value of 
repucation for truth and fairness which pas 
on from generation to generation. The 
malism in dress which in time grew out of 
carefulness to avoid whatever would fo 
human pride, or cumber human life, furnis 
in some cases a convenient cloak for the bh 
ocrite. Peculiarities of speech, which o 
nated in heedfulness to truth in all this 
could be assumed as readily as the Qu 
coat, and finding that their efforts toward 
purification of language were liable to 
perverted into an absurd cant, many 


| been inclined to avoid any peculiarity as 


in address as in dress. But to the gre 
number, the customs and forms of spe 
which were generally assumed 20 years 
by Friends have become so endeared 
association that few would wish to lay th 
aside, though we can no longer believe 
they are destined to universal use. Dress 
address have no right to usurp pre-emine 
in our laws of Christian conduct. The gé 


| ral principles of reasonable frugality, mode 


comfort and neatness with perfect cleaali 
seem to be enough, and so far as | know,¥ 


|few experienced Friends would counsel 
to go further in this direction. 


There is an evident comeliness and diga 
in the abnegation of all the customary flat 
ing titles which are yet prevalent. But 
Quaker stand is felt in the great modificati 
in the manner of address. It has ever ® 
remarked of Friends of the loftiest and put 
type that they have true elegance and perl 
courtesy of manners, which being founded 
benevolence and sympathy, has the un 
takable glow of the true metal. 0, long 


| it be before the simple and suave courtes} 


the Quaker gives way to the common stant 
of worldly custom. We have nothing to # 
but very much to lose, by repudiating 


while living, nor left after his death, a defini- | simple and dignified ethics of manners W 
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kind of inheritance in our branch of the | is well; but if we do not learn wisdom at His 
wh of Christ. Truth and love are the | feet, from whence should we have it? It can 
hwords of our simple profession, and they | come from no other spring.” 
it to satisfy us. According to true Quakerism (if we must 
, common with a great host of the wise | use a sectarian name), no one can make any 
ili generations, Friends have believed and | availing study of Holy Scripture but through 
tinvally have borne witness, that the Al-|the medium of the Spirit of God; and the 
ity has given to man, independently | proof of the divine origin of any scripture 
his intellect or understanding, a spiritual | can only be had by the internal witness which 
ality or portion of his own spirit to reside | sifts the wheat from the chaff. No merely 
he soul, and be the director and guardian | literal reading can give a spiritual knowledge 
jife, enabling man to know his duty to his | of divine things which leads to eternal life. 
jand to hold heavenly intercourse with| It seems, perhaps, to some that this way of 
Creator. They have ever highly valued | the Friend—this way of the Spirit—which 
Scripture inspired of God,” because these | so many of the saints have seen and walked 
jrous voices from the past have continu- | in rejoicingly, is too much the way of the 
borne witness to the eternal truths which | cross to be acceptable to the youth of this 
: dedicated and truly enlightened have | generation who desire in divine worship mu- 
a able to discern by the light of the spirit. | sic, eloquence, oratory and ssthetic beauty. 
Qur fathers have left on record their con-| Shall we acknowledge this, or will we yet 
tion that there can be no spiritual know- | seek the peaceful and happy paths by which 
ye of God but through the medium of His | the faithful of many generations have gone 
ply Spirit; or, in other words, that if men | heavenward ? 
ye no portion of the same spirit with the| Our one fundamental principle is the very 
y men of old, or of the blessed Jesus Him-| crown and sum of Christian Divinity ; it is 
i, they can have no vital religion. We | the foundation of pure ethics; it is the source 
may perceive what was meant by Paul | and center of all joy; it is the Truth. 
a, in his first letter to the Corinthians, he| There is nothing in philosophy so profound ; 
: “Know ye not that your body is the| there is no truth learned by the mother’s 
ple of the Holy Ghost?” and exhorts | knee more simple to the most childish appre- 
wthy “to hold fast that good thing which | hension. 
committed to him by means of the;Holy| No refinement of learning, no heights of 
mt, which dwelleth in him.” devotion can lead us to a nobler or more soul- 
The Quaker may not rest in a mere state- | satisfying cult than our own, if we take it up 
of a great truth, but seeks to realize it | in simplicity and sincerity. Why should we 
deep attention to the indwelling voice. | not value and cherish the comely house of our 
ther can any one be sure at all times that | fathers, and find shelter and nurture beneath 
B voice of comfort, of warning and of coun- | its roof? Why should not the children of this 
can be clearly heard by souls disturbed | people bring their intellectual gifts as well as 
ihe many voices that are in the world. | their spiritual endowments, that we may with 
i must wait for the inspiration of the | united hands and hearts give in our allegiance 
y Spirit. Like the wind, it bloweth | to that serene and blessed Christian disciple- 
eit listeth, and the need of patient, pray- | ship which the Society of Friends has culti- 
fil waiting upon the source of all wisdom | vated so long? 
ieveloped. It is less important that we| Great things have been done in days past 
wild \hear the voice of “ preachers and di- |—great things for freedom of conscience, for 
ms” than that we may, perhaps, be permit- | purity of morals, for broad Christian love, 
ito know the mind of truth and be directed | for a true and most beautiful faith, once de- 
ily to worship the Heavenly Father. livered to the saints, and for a joyful pro- 
kys Augustine: “It is the inward master | gress of mankind all along the lines of light. 
teacheth. Where this inspiration is|Greater things may yet be ours, we believe, 
iting, it is in vain that words from with- | and there is no ‘‘ external ordinance” which 
tare beaten in.” we may not modify, if the experience of the 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor uses the same lan-| generations proves it either deficient or op- 
gz in his Sermon de Via Intelligentia. | pressive. 
‘ow, in this inquiry,” says he, “I must| It is greatly to be desired that the sublimity 
tone thing for granted, which is, that | of the quiet and calm confession of this reli- 
ty good man is taught by God. And, in-| gious body, its completeness and its univer- 
ti, unless He teach us, we shall make but | sality may be duly appreciated by those who 
‘cholars ourselves, and worse guides to|should be the inheritors of the testimonies. 
urs, No man can know God except he be | To fall back into views of a grossly material 
utof God. If God teaches us, then all | nature, to accept a certain assumption of au- 
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thority and superiority trom a trained minis- 
try which rest not solely on the divine autho- 
rity, and to admit that a theological school 
can qualify a student to hold forth the word 
of life to hungering souls, is a great surren- 
der, indeed, for a Friend. The equal parti- 
cipance of women with men in ministerial 
service is also a special feature in our church, 
and we know, from large experience, how 
constantly has flowed forth the word of com- 
fort and edification in days past as the Spirit 
gave utterance. Surely, in the presence of 
our great memories of the ministry of women, 
we would not be willing to relinquish any 
part or portion of this remarkable concession 
to the liberty of prophesying in the first days 
of Quakerism. In a word, we are in the en- 
joyment of the largest spiritual liberty, not en- 
slaved by creed or dogma. A noble order, 
and a recognition of individual rights is as- 
sured us; and we should be willing to join 
hands for the advancement of the cause for 
which our valiant fathers stood. S. R. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, TENTH MONTH 25th, 1884. 








Smatyt Meerines.—It is a cause of sad- 
ness when the few are assembled, according 
to our simple order, that all are not with 
them whom they have a right to expect. But 
it must be borne in mind that unless an in- 
terest is awakened there is no real hold upon 
those who only follow a custom in going to 
meeting. In many places an earnest effort is 
being made to interest and awaken our mem- 
bers and thus establish their allegiance to our 
religious society. 

It is a time of intellectual activity and 
wide spread exercise of thought, but the ten- 
dency is sometimes too superficial ; we desire 
to hear something instructive or entertaining 
from those who minister, and when this is 
withheld we are not always ready to be 
taught by silence, seeking beneath the surface 
of our thoughts for the best teaching. While 
we rejoice in the ministry which God has or- 
dained we desire to encourage those whose 
portion is silence with the view that if prop- 
erly improved it will give strength and not 
weakness. 

In a season of drought the roots of plants 
strike deeper into the soil and bring up treas- 
ures that are not reached when the surface is 
fed by the timely rain. And so in the soul’s 
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seasons of poverty when outward help js 
given the depths yield their stores of ; 
nance and a firmer hold may be taken y 
the underlying foundations of strength, 
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“First, THAT WHICH Is Nartwray,” 
the yearning desire of members of our Re 
ious Society for the perpetuation and gr 
of our distinctive organization, there is ip 
minds of many a most earnest longing ¢ 
there should spring up a new spiritual | 
A life so strong in its religious purpose t 
it will go forth almost as a new gospel, 
have the power to convert to the faith that 
hold to be true; and this they deem our og 
hope of continuance. 

None, surely, would object to this; inde 
all would welcome a manifestation of thet 
spirit of Christ, and would rejoice in { 
revival of a zeal, such as characterized { 
time of Fox and Penn, taking into acco 
the advance in our civilization, and directi 
its efforts, as did they, to the uplifting of 
manity from the evils that encompass us n0 
But is it necessary for us to wait for such 
marked demonstration of convincement? ( 
we not ourselves hasten the day when m 
people will be ready to receive, and some 
be gifted to proclaim the truth as we ace 
it, by striving to bring our members into 
living condition of the spirit? 

“ First, that which is natural.” So we m 
take the child and put it in the way of go 
Train it to love all goodness, and beauty, 
power as coming from God. Train it tof 
it an obligation due to its Maker that it asse 
ble socially for Divine worship. Train it 
value organization as more effective in 
accomplishment of good, than single-hand 
effort. Let the value of religious co-operati 
be seen, not only in well-ordered lives foro 
selves, but in assisting each other in the v 
ous ways that lead to the living of true liv 
Give evidence also by our works, that as 
organized body we are trying to benefit 
oppressed and needy. 

And if the child has missed this trainin 
and as a man is without appreciation of ¢ 
value of the spirit, let us approach him | 
touching some chord in his human, “firs 
nature, that will respond, and thus secure § 
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rest in some of the many concerns in which 
should be alive and active. 
y of good, a growth will follow, even if it 
dow. “Pure religion,’ as the Apostle 


ined it, is so simple, so “natural,” that | 


ming is not needed to explain what it is, 
wgh cultivated minds and gifted intellects 
no barriers to its possession, for when 
» are brought under the control of the 


wit they are the most powerful aids in awa- | 


ing to a knowledge of our duty to God 
ito our fellow-man. 


jraced in religion, the gift of the Holy 
int will be added, and the “ afterward that 
hich is spiritual” will come, and with it a 
imal of love for the eternal truth in our 
gious profession, and this will cause the 
wth and life that we so much desire. 


Tx: Prarr Free Lisrary or Ba tt- 
mi—We hear with interest of the transfer 
the previously selected trustees, of the 
wh Pratt Free Library buildings. Our 
t city of Baltimore now enters into pos- 
jn of the enjoyment of a great free 
ary,and the liberal donor has the satis- 
tion of fully accomplishing in his lifetime 
excellent work conceived some ten years 
Knowing how large trusts of money some- 
# fare after the death of donors, he de- 
mined to do what he meant to do, in his 
nlifetime, and under date of First mo., 21st, 
he addressed a letter to the Mayor and 
1 Council of Baltimore, proposing to give 
tity a fire-proof building and a cash pay- 
tof $833,333.33, provided the city would 
lean annuity of $50,000 for the support 
ihe library. 


The requisite legislation was taken, the 
payment proposed was made and the 
ammation of the work proceeded, till 
sifter three years of labor, Enoch Pratt 
thle to transfer the fine library building 
its branches to his fellow-citizens. 
We cannot too strongly commend the un- 
‘uness and wisdom of the action of Enoch 
who has left nothing to be embarrassed 
idayed by unforeseen contingencies. All 
ouplete in the great gift so far as the most 
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Once in the | 





Thus leading step by | 
p, making a practical use of all the virtues | 
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careful and conscientious precautions could 
secure completeness. We commend this ex- 


‘ample to other wealthy persons who feel 


drawn to so dispose of a portion of their 
worldly goods as to confer lasting benefits 
upon their fellow-men. Any work, if accom- 
plished during the life of the donor, will be 
the better for the supervision of him whose 
work it was to furnish the means. 

The description, from the Baltimore Sun, 
will be found in another column. 





MARRIED. 


NOBLE—CADWALLADER.—On Tenth 
month 15th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Thomas L. 
Noble, of Abington, Montgomery co., Pa., to 
Julia T., youngest daughter of Samuel C. Cad- 
wallader, of Upper Makefield, Bucks co., Pa. 


PEIRCE—GREEN.—On Tenth month 2d, 
1884, under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa., at Providence Meeting-house, Jona- 
than C. Peirce, son of Moses and Esther C. 
Peirce, of Pleasantville, N. Y., and Sarah 8. 
Green, daughter of William L. and Sarah 8. 
Green, of Providence, Delaware co., Pa. 


PRICE— EVANS.—On Fifth-day, Tenth 
month 2d, 1884, under the care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s grandfather, Charles Evans, Philadel- 
yhia, Charles C. Price, son of John F. and 

ebecca W. Price, and Mary G. Evans, daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth T. and the late Morris J. 
Evans, both of Philadelphia. 
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DEATHS. 


ATKINSON.—On_  First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 19th, 1884, Barclay G. Atkinson, 
son of the late Joel and Rebecca M. Atkinson, 
in his 66th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 

BROWN.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 
15th, 1884, at his residence, Lombard, Cecil 
co., Md., Edwin J. Brown, son-in-law of the 
late Joseph Gatchel, of Philadelphia. 4 

SAMMS.—On Third month 2ist, 1884, John 
H. Samms, in the 67th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WALTON.—On Tenth month 14th, 1884, at 
the residence of his father-in-law, Samuel W. 
Turner, Roxborough, Philadelphia, George T. 
Walton, son of Margery F. and the late Rod- 
man Walton, in the 23d year of his age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
of Philadelphia. 


IF you are desirous to increase and preserve 
your own happiness, if you feel the duty of 
consulting the happiness of others, if you 
have any regard for that invitation and com- 
mand which nature and creation are uttering 
day by day and night by night, cultivate a 
spirit of cheerfulness.— William Newell. 
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__ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Indian School at Genoa, Nebraska. 


We are in the locality of the Pawnee In- 
dian Reservation. Since the unfortunate step 


taken by the Government in removing these | 


Indians to the Indian Territory, the lands 
have been placed on the market, and all, per- 


acres), are now in the ownership of actual 
settlers. 
“Genoa Industrial School ” is established. 

By invitation, we have spent the day at the 
school. A change in the weather last even- 
ing brought hailstones down that fell like a 
shower of marbles, the largest being from 
three-quarters to an inch in diameter. The 
temperature suddenly fell many degrees, and 
as a consequence, the ride of two and a half 
miles to the school this morning was cold and 
blustry, but a good supply of wraps, which 
these Nebraska farmers know how to provide, 
afforded ample protection, and by the middle 
of the day the air became warm and genial 
again. 

There is not the smallest attraction about 
the large brick structure that but indifferently 
accommodates the wards of the Government, 
their teachers and the employés. The centre 


building was erected during the occupancy of 


the land by the tribe, and when it was decided 
to start an Industrial School for Indian Chil- 
dren here, the house was enlarged by the 
addition of two wings. The school was opened 
in Second month of the present year, and now 
numbers 129 pupils, beside five Indian em- 
ployés drawing pay. Colonel Tappan, of the 
Army, is Superintendent. Lindly M. Hull, 
a member of our Society, holds an important 
position, and resides with his family in the 
building. The matron, Mrs. Platt, is an 
elderly woman, of dignified bearing, who has 
had large and long experience in the work, 
and is entirely devoted to its interests—one of 
the few who work on through every difficulty 
and discouragement, with a self-forgetfulness 
that wins respect and confidence. 

The food is given out in rations, with the 
closest eye to economy. The officers and 
white employés are required to provide their 
own supplies, rooms alone being furnished for 
their accommodation. 

The kitchen and laundry work are performed 
by Indian girls, with a white woman in charge 
of each department. The sewing-room is also 
in charge of a white seamstress. 

As we pass through the several departments 
of service, we are deeply impressed with the 
valuable aid that volunteer effort gives by 
supplementing the scant appropriations wrung 
with difficulty from the General Government. 


It is on this reserved tract that the | 
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|The long delays that sometimes ogy; 
|making the appropriations for the Indig 
have always been a drawback to the satis 
tory working of those placed in charge of { 
schools and reservations. In the case of j 
school, the repairs and additions absoluig 
| necessary to the comfort and health of 


'inmates, which were asked for and shoy 


/have been made during the warm weath 
haps, with the exception of a half section (320 | 


remain untouched to this date, and the fieg 
winds blow through the broken window-pay 
in dormitories and school-rooms to the risk 


'the health, if not the lives, of the Natic 


wards, The windows have no protection frq 
the weather, or the mishaps of balls 
arrows, and the doors of the corridors 
without vestibules, opening directly on { 
outside, which, in a country of such winds 
sweep over these treeless prairies, shows a 
pable neglect of the commonest wants of { 
inmates. 

I remembered the enthusiasm with wh 
our Friends, from the Atlantic seaboard 
the prairies of the West, accepted the offer 
President Grant, to aid the Government 
the care and oversight of their red breth 
how freely they sent out agents and farme 
carpenters, blacksmiths and teachers wh 
backed by the treasury of the Nation, s 
spent a few thousands of their own ins 
plementing salaries, providing extra supp 
of new and much part-worn clothing and | 
covers and books and school supplies; ant 
could but marvel that an interest so deepa 


‘earnest could, in little more than a deca 


so die out that hardly a Friend is lef 





strengthen the hands of our brother bys 
stantial aid at this interesting and impor 

centre of “Indian work.” I-.ask myself 
should he and his, to say nothing of the 

other inmates, shiver in the com fortless bul 
ing set apart for the work of Indian civil 
tion, while the Society of Friends, the first 
recognize the equality of rights on this Co 
nent, has those within its communion ¥ 
ears open to the cry of the needy, and ha 
ready to bestow, when the need is 
known. Surely the Indian Committees ¢ 
still retain their identity amongst us will 

feel themselves released from actual set 
when a little timely help, here and elsewh 
will do so much good. 

But I started out with the intention of g 
ing our readers a brief outline of the Wi 
undertaken here. The school is under 
charge of three teachers, all women; two 
the room where the more advanced are taug 
and one having charge of the primary *€ 
ars. A class-room is connected with the! 
so that no two classes are obliged to recite 
the same time in the school-room. These! 
is provided with desks, some single, the 
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der accommodating two, and in other 
yets is well supplied with blackboards and 
appurtenances of schools of the same grade 

here. One of the teachers of the older 
jars has but lately entered upon the work, 
}js a novice in Indian education; the 


ws have had experience, and seem admi- | 


y fitted to fill the positions assigned them. 
great difficulty in teaching all but the 
mary scholars, is the want of confidence in 
nselves. They read and answer hesitat- 
y, but when called to the blackboard do 
st work promptly and well. Some are 


tiful writers, and perform the examples | 


imple calculation with apparent ease. In 
construction of sentences the greatest pains 
ken to make them understand the mean- 
of the words used, and their application, 
ration after illustration being introduced 
he lesson, drawn from the familiar things 
put them. 

ln the case of the older scholars, whose ages 
ge from 14 to 18, the difficulties are greater, 
jthey speak so low that they have to repeat 
yy times before they have the courage to 
we their voices. In the primary room there 
wsuch difficulty, the little tots from 5 to 
years old speak up with a vim and hearti- 


3 that does one good to hear; and they | 


mw great interest in the blackboard exer- 


Some are so small that they are barely | 
eto reach the boards, but they are not 
indhand with their work in sentence- 
iling and in “examples,” not one failing in 
arithmetical signs used. The work given 
ifthe most rudimentary kind, and the ease 
th which it is comprehended gives promise 


pid advancement. 
ier the care of this teacher, and the pupils 
attend the two sessions; while in the other 
a the larger boys and girls are detailed to 
orm farm and industrial work, and attend 
ne school session a day. 
From the school-rooms, we are conducted 
the sewing-room. A busy scene is here 
tented: several rows of little girls are 
lng away at the stockings brought up 
uthe weekly wash ; an older pupil super- 
tuds the work. It is coarsely done, but 
is taken to weave in the threads evenly. 
iw are at patchwork, others are mending, 
‘others again are working upon dresses 
inew underclothing. The school is to be 
med. The winter outfit for the girls is 
blue twilled flannel, of fair quality. A 
miteyed girl of 16 was just finishing the 
qe of one dress; the button-holes were 
creditable to her skill. 
en it was remarked that we were Friends, 
u Philadelphia, the faces of several girls 
tradiant with gladness. They asked if we 
—, and , and , women whose 
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There are over 40! 
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names are household words among the In- 
dians, and on being told that they were friends 
of ours, the eyes of the questioners were suf- 
fused with emotion. One, a Carlisle pupil, 
had spent her vacation a year ago with a 
family in Bucks county. She uses the plain 
language, and calls herself a Friend. She is 
a Cheyenne, and a remarkably fine, intelli- 
gent girl 18 years old. “ Will thee take a 
letter for me to Mrs. L——-?” she asks. I 
respond, “ Most willingly,” and am counted 
among her friends at once. 

From the sewing-room, where, I should 
have added, several of the girls are using 
sewing machines, we pass down into the kit- 
chen. A large range, well adapted to the 
uses to which it is applied, stands in the cen- 
tre. In the pantry adjoining, an Indian girl, 
also a Carlisle graduate, is attending to the 
bread. Two huge trays are running over 
with the light, plastic dough, and on the table 
is ranged a row of nut-brown loaves that do 
credit to the maker. One hundred pounds of 
flour is the daily ration. One quarter of beef, 
averaging 145 pounds, is the meat supply ; 
potatoes, turnips, squashes, and other roots 
are supplied from the farm. Fine crops of 
corn, oats and potatoes were raised this year. 
Beans are also cultivated. At the tables the 
boys and girls sit promiscuously, a certain 
number of the older girls being detailed to 
wait on the others. The head boy does the 
carving. All converse freely during the half 
hour allotted to the meal, which was a pleasant 
feature of the discipline. The children seem 
comfortably clad ; a few of the smaller ones 
were barefoot. The dormitories are provided 
with iron bedsteads having woven wire bot- 
toms and a mattress, and plenty of covers ; 
but they seemed cold and cheerless with so 
many broken window panes. 

An infirmary is fitted up in better fashion, 
but the only child on the invalid list, a little 
boy, found more comfortable quarters in the 
sitting-room of L. M. Hull. 

After supper the scholars were collected, 
the boys, under L. M. Hull, in one room, and 
girls, under the matron, in another part of 
the building, preparatory to retiring for the 
night. We were invited to meet with them. 
In each room singing by the scholars, fol- 
lowed by words of encouragement, uccupied 
the brief time we were together, the opportu- 
nity being apparently as much enjoyed by 
them as by ourselves. 

We had not been at either Carlisle or 
Hampden schools, and could only compare 
what we saw here with the Mission schools 
under the supervision of Alfred L. Riggs, at 
the Santee Agency, and the more recently 
| established Government Industrial School at 
| the same agency, So far as the workings of 
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the school and its facilities for instruction are 
concerned, the opportunities afforded at the 
Genoa school are good. But there is such a 
lack in comfort, and the surroundings are so 
bare, no trees, no flowers, no fences, nothing 
to lend a charm to the dull, bare walls, or 
give a feeling of home enjoyment to pupils or 
teacher, one feels that the sense of beauty, 
often the first stimulant to endeavor, in the 
child, has here absolutely nothing in the im- 
mediate surroundings to call it forth, or 
awaken these children of the “ tepe” and the 
“wigwam ” to aspirations after better things. 
Genoa, Neb., Tenth mo. 9th,1884. L.J.R. 


THE EDIFICES OF THE ENOCH PRATT FREE 
LIBRARY. 

The buildings transferred to the manage- 
ment of the trustees are five in number. In 
architectural beauty, in solidity of construc- 
tion, in quality of material and in elegance 
of finish the main library is a model. It is 
on the north side of Mulberry street, between 
Cathedral and Park streets. The style of 
architecture is Romanesque. The front is of 


roughened white marble, with polished granite | 
ill d pilast ti hed win- 
neg a8 a ments 1 sori. Reaenedgiene marble tablet to the left of the room as y 


dows. The centre is shaped into a tower ex- 


tending up from the foundation, being nearly 
a hundred feet in height. The entrance is 


through the base of the tower. The first 
floor east and west of the tower has six 
arched windows, three on either side. The 
second floor on the east side has two twin 
windows and on the west side one large triple 
window seventeen feet wide. Above the win- 
dows are busts of Shakespeare, Scott, Webster, 
Irving and Franklin, and between the window 
in the tower and the roof are bas-reliefs of 
History, Poetry and Eloquence. 

The entrance is beautiful. Heavy mahog- 
any doors swing back, disclosing exquisite 
tints in enameled tiles, which cover the walls, 
and Tennessee and Vermont marbles, which 
are utilized for wainscoting. The tiles are in 
buff, blue, chocolate, white, black and brown. 
The wainscoting is principally of dove- 
colored marble. A graceful arch of Cheat 
River marble faces the entrance, and is sup- 
ported by two columns of Tennessee marble 
of the tint known as maiden’s blush. The 
bases of the columns are of Irish black 
marble, and the capitals are of the same as 
the arch itself. The stairway is broad and 
easy, and is made of Italian treads and 
Maiden Blush risers upon a framework of 
iron. The balustrade is massive, but in excel- 
lent proportion. The balusters are of solid 
bronze, topped by a mahogany rail. The 
newel or upright post at the foot of the stair- 
case is a block of dove-colored marble, rising 
from which is a handsome bronze gas fixture. 
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To the left and right of the entrance 
rooms for the delivery of books to be tai 
away. These rooms are each thirty by thj 
two feet, and twelve feet high. They 
finished in old oak, including counters, y 
dow frames and antique chimney pieces, 
floors are of marble. On the second floor 
two rooms for the trustees, daintily freag 
in buff tints, and also a room filled y 
shelving for reference books. A similar rq 
for books is on the third floor. 

The reading-room is magnificent. It js 
the second story, at the head of the stairy 
and is thirty-seven feet by seventy-five { 
long and twenty-four high. The walls 
frescoed in buffand pale green tints; thee 
ing is heavily paneled, with rich gilt md 
ing tracing the cornice; the wainscoting is 
Lisbon, Irish and Tennessee marble ; the ti 
is inlaid with cherry, pine and oak, and 
the large windows are circular transoms 
stain glass, bearing the portraits of Bry 
Pope, Scott, Dante, Moliere, Byron, Goet 
Shakespeare, Schiller and Milton. Eight p 
brass gas fixtures, two with twelve burn 
each and the others with six each, will li 
the room brilliantly. There is an uninserib 


enter, and on the right a railing, behind whi 
will stand a distributer of books for temp 
rary use. In the hallway on this floor is 
arch, resting upon pillars after the manner 
the arch on the first floor. Between thisa 
and the reading-room doors is an open spi 
on the wali, which will probably be ili 
with an oil painting of Mr. Pratt. 

The four branch libraries will be comple 
in a few days, workmen being engaged 
present in erecting the shelves. They 4 
each forty by seventy feet, one story 
height, and are built of brick with slate ro 
and bluff Dorchester stone trimmings. 
manesque is the style of architecture of 
branches, as well as of the main library. 

All the buildingsare fire-proof. Mr. Charl 
L. Carson was the architect, and Messrs. 
H. and J. F. Adams the builders. The ot 
side marble came from the Beaver Dam Cot 
pany quarries in Baltimore county, and t 
work was done by Messrs. Hamilton & Mau 
Messrs. Hugh Sisson & Sons did the inter! 
marble work, and Messrs. Bartlett, Haywa 
& Co., the iron and heating work. The jau! 
of the main building is a polite colored m 
named D. D. Dixon, who will live there. 


The account now stands: 


Paid for ground and building. .. 
Mulberry street 

Paid the City of Baltimore 

Paid for four branches 

Cash on hand 


Making a sum total of...........00008 $1,155,838 
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tree of Faith, its bare, dry boughs must 
shed <> 
nat nearer Heaven the living ones may 
climb ; 
efaise must fall, though from our shores 
of time ; 
old lament be heard ; ‘‘ Great Pan is dead!” 
wailis Error’sfrom his high place hurled, 
jissharp recoil is Evil, undertrod, 
jur time’s unrest, an angel sent of God, 
ubling with life the waters of the world. 
as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 
»turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 
iunds shift and waste, the rock alone remains 
ere, led of Heaven, the strong tides come 
and go, 
storm-clouds rent by thunderbolt and 
wind 
ave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind. 
fore I trust, although to outward sense 
joth true and false seem threatened ; I will 
hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 
jcalmly wait the births of Providence. 
nin is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Totroubled on the wreck of schemes and 
creeds ; 
love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 
muting in task-field and o’erpeopled town ; 
th has charm’d life; the Inward Word 
survives 
And, day by day, its revelation brings; 
faith, hope and charity, whatsoever things 


bich cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives | 


eal the Christ of whom the letter told, 
nd the new Gospel verifies the old. 


-John G. Whittier, in the Andover Review. | 


Se 
FROM PSALMS OF DAVID. 


vs glad when they said unto me, 

let us go up to the house of the Lord ; 
He will teach us of His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths. 

durn unto thy rest, O my soul! 

for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 

thee. 
er into His gates with thanksgiving, 
And into His courts with praise. 


hat shall I render to the Lord 

forall His benefits to me ? 

vill offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And call upon the name of the Lord. 
sgood to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto His name ; 
behold the beauty of the Lord, 

And to inquire in His temple. 


mst in Him at all times, ye people : 
Pour out your heart before Him. 
‘tye in the Lord forever ; 
forin the Lord, the Eternal, is everlasting 
strength. 
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with | 
the pleasantness and wholesome qualities of 
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SUBJECTING ELECTRICITY TO MAN’S SERVICE. 
On this topic, W. H. Preece, a famous 
electrician in the English Civil Service, read 


a series of papers at the Scientific Congress at 
Montreal. 


These papers were admirable in form and 
were delivered most effectively, Mr. Preece 
having a melodious voice and a charming 
simplicity of manner. He described the 
system of electric lighting which he has in- 
troduced in his own house in England. The 
supply is regulated every morning by the 
gardener, and at every hour, night and day, 
every room can be lighted on the instant. 
He also has movable electric lamps paying 
out from a wire behind, wherewith he can go 
around the grounds at night. He has a little 
daughter who has a large doll’s house with 
several rooms. Every one of these rooms in 
the doll’s house has its electric lamp, which 
the little gir) can light by the pressure of her 
finger. One of these lights of half candle 
power he exhibited to the audience. He 
described the facility with which electricity 
was used in his house. There was no match 
| lighting ; a switch was turned and a room 
| was filled with a brilliant, steady light. So 
| far as economy was concerned it cost more 
than gas, but he had not tried to introduce it 
|in any cheap way, having efficiency solely in 
view. His general conclusions were that it 
/must be considered a luxury at present and 

paid for as such, and secondly, that the dura- 
| bility of the system, the absence of heat and 
| destructive agencies, the lack of vitiated air 
| and the increased efficiency of the light amply 
| compensated for any increase in cost. 
| Sir William Thomson acquiesced in every- 
thing which Mr. Preece had said respecting 





‘electric light. He referred to the economic 
| use which could be made of water power in 
|transmitting electric energy, showed how 
| wasteful was the ordinary lamp or gas jet, 
and how marked was the improvement in 
| ventilation in houses lighted by electricity. 
| He admitted that electric light would cost 
/more than gas if manufactured for a single 
| house, but contended that on a large scale it 
| could already almost compete with gas at the 
| London rate of three shillings a thousand. 
| An interesting debate followed in the course 
|of which several speakers referred to the 
|enormous advantages possessed by Canada 
| and the United States in water power suitable 


Warn we feel strongly and mysteriously | for generating electricity at low cost. They 

the past, we should remember that all | agreed in regarding it as only a question of 

ch seems strangest in our consciousness | time when the electric light will be introduced * 
Yarise, not from the past which it relates | in all the cities of the world. 

ut from the present which it subsists in.| Matthew Carpenter described a house in 

ohn Sterling. | Scotland lighted by electricity. Through the 
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grounds ran asmall stream ; this was dammed 


and a fall of five feet produced, and then with | 


the aid of an American turbine wheel and 
conducting wire a circuit of ninety lamps was 
established. The owner of the house had a 
lamp at his bedside, which he could light at 
any moment and he could also control by 
another key the water supply of the place. 


This man had not found the system expen- | 


sive and it had worked most satisfactorily. 


Another householder not having water power | 


on his grounds had to use a gas engine in 
generating electricity, but nevertheless he did 
not consider it an expensive luxury. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell described Mr. 
Preece’s house as a model of comfort and 
luxury in respect to the method of lighting it, 
and predicted that the delay in developing 
the system caused by vicious legislation in 
England would ultimately prove a decided 
advantage, since an improved apparatus}would 
be used. 

After Mr. Preece had explained that he 
used a gas engine and a secondary battery in 
generating electricity, and that he hoped to 
be able to store enough energy to last a single 
week, a new topic was introduced in the 
electric railway now operated near the Giant’s 
Causeway, Ireland. Dr. H. Traill, the presi- 
dent of the company, explained the system in 
detail and illustrated it by a working model, 
by which a toy car was run backward and 
forward on a toy tramway. Dr. Traill re- 
vealed a rich vein of Irish humor and the 
audience was frequently convulsed with 
laughter. He described all the methods of 
electric locomotion ever devised and the vari- 
ous difficulties and failures of their experience 
at Port Rush. He maintained that they had 
at last succeeded in operating the road with 
positive success and at a low rate of cost. 
He told a great number of comical anecdotes, 
illustrating popular prejudice against electrical 
ways. He described a superior mode of in- 
sulation and the operation of the brush, by 
which electricity was taken up as the car 
moved along the track. He referred to the 


tremendous power of the electric brake and | 


humorously told how it had been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the English Commis- 
sioner. Hestated that the motive power was 
electricity generated at the outset of their ex- 
periment by a steam engine in connection with 
a Seimen’s machine; but now by hydraulic 
power and an American turbine. In operat- 
ing the road the company never used more 
than fifty horse-power at any time. But after 
introducing a second dynamo they would have 
’ 100 horse-power. He called upon inventors 
to supply them with a suitable electric 
governor and a turbine governor. The ad- 
vantages of anelectrictramway were described, 
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| and the economy of the system stoutly m, 

tained. Dr. Traill closed his address 

| directing attention to what he considered { 
latest Irish grievance. This was the negle 
| of Lord Rayleigh to refer to the electric 1 

| way in his inaugural address. 

Mr. Preece outlined a paper contriby 
by Holroyd Smith on an electric railway 
which the current was underground, and y 
| picked up by means of a shuttle. 


———-—49—-—_____ 


THE LAST FLOWERS OF THE PARK, 





Although a few belated blossoms may ling 
|upon golden rods, asters, lobelias and oth 
/autumn flowering plants for some time 
| come, yet the last great outburst of color g 
| corollas is already over, and the botanist y 
| ranges the hills and vales of Fairmount. 
| of the Wissahickon will find more fruits th 
| flowers. The long spikes of the giant hyss 
the blue lobelia, the heal-all (drunella), 
rag weed and many others, now bear the 
| blossoms at the apex of long spikes, the low 
| parts of which are occupied with seed ves 
in a more or less complete state of maturit 
| Other plants, as the yarrow, the wild car 
land the lance-leaved golden rod, show 
|series of fiat-topped cymes of seed-vesx 
| with a scattered flowret here and there, 
perhaps a younger side branch still in f 
flower. Late though it is, three momi 
walks in the neighborhood of Germantor 
will, at this time, afford considerably mo 
than a hundred and twenty kinds of flowe 
Few people are aware for how many mon 
the same plants will continue to put fo 
occasional blossoms. In the list of flowe 
that may now be found, if looked for in t 
proper situation, are the common bramb 
(rubus villosus), and the pretty yellow sta 
grass (hypoxys erecta). The first is in f 
flower in May,and June; it has ripened its fru 
which has been eaten by men or animals, y 
sprays may be found in full blossom, as thoug 
regardless of the march of the seasons. T 
star-grass is a July flower, but in mossy spo 
its yellow stars still look up to the sky. T 
white catchfly (silene stellata), which 
easily be known by its upright habit a 
leaves in whorls of four, also commences 
flower in July, but can still be found 
shady spots; while the yellow wood sor 
(which loves meadows more than woods), 
dandelion and the yarrow seem as thoug 
they intend to keep on blossoming until 
frosty breath of winter forces them to stop. 
In low, damp places, where mortals feat 
tread, the tiny flowers of the blue forget-m 
| not (Myositis palustris), so often celebrated ti 
‘the English poets, may still be found in to 
rable abundance. But the most striking * 
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of spring is the blue violet (Viola | 
inta), the delight of the children in May. | 
yrtain favored spots, where the ground is 
np and cattle have not intruded, a scanty 
vod crop may be gathered, and in similar | 
s the blossoms of the three species of | 
ij mint (peppermint, spearmint and Mentha | 
wlensis), may still be occasionally detected. 
the brook grow the large-flowered bur- 
yivold, its broad yellow heads and long 
vite leaves rendering it conspicuous; the 
‘taller and larger flowered yellow cone 
wer (Rudbeckia laciniata), and an occasional 
jower. In other spots, where a small | 
am has contrived, spite of the drought, to 
pup its trickle through the herbage, a 
ick growth of two species of Polygonum, 
i) rows of spines thickly set upon their 
ms, renders passage difficult. These spines 
sw set that they allow the finger to pass 
rt in one direction, while they wound it | 
wely if stroked backwards. The plants | 
ve thus earned the name of tear thumbs. 
Atall growth covers the now more or less 
but still shady borders of the woods. 
jams, still showing a few blossoms, spring 
their seeds at the passer-by as he touches 
m; wild lettuces shoot up straight as a 
, to twice the height of a man; the 
wh rag weed with three-lobed leaves covers | 
chof the ground ; the climbing polygonum 
gles its winged seed-vessels over the bushes, 
as, iron weeds and golden rods are every- 
ere, but more abundent as the open sun- 
it is reached; milk weeds are ripening 
ir seed-yessels, full of feathery seeds ; long 
| grasses and sedges raise their fruiting 
ms on high, and under the shade of 
nubles and bushes, the curious dark green 
iting frond of the sensitive fern may be | 
a. In the woods there are but few 
es. The sweet-smelling dittany still 
wers, as does the white lettuce or Natulus, 
ih its numerous whitish down-turued heads ; 
the tick-clovers have disappeared as 
ers, to make their appearance upon the 
ton of the pedestrian, to whose clothes the 
euents of the pods stick closely. The 
ple and yellow Gerardias may still be 
# in some abundance in dry places, the 
wer a delicate and comparatively small | 
it; the latter tall and coarse, with cut 
res and yellow foxglove-like flowers an 
ilong. Under beech trees may be found 
gyowth of what looks like little branched 
ple and yellow twigs, but on examination 
eto be plants in full flower, with scales 
place of leaves, and a bunch of rootlets 
ch may be traced to a beech root. The 
ait is in fact a parasite upon the beech, and | 
Sa member of a small family of plants of | 
tic habit, kuown as the Orobanchacee. | 





| bouquet. 
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Another parasitic plant may occasionally be 
found under beech trees. A bunch of white 


| stems, some four inches high, capped each by 
|a single white bell-like flower, with mouth 


turned downwards, rises from among the 
fallen leaves, and attracts attention both by 
its beauty and by its singularity. In fading, 
the white stem and petal turn black, and the 
mouth of the dying flower turns upwards. 
While many species of plants have no name, 
this has three, viz., beech drops, Indian pipe 
and corpse plant, while botanists call it Mone- 
trope uniflora. Among the finest flowers 
which can still be found, are the closed 
gentian (Gentiana Andrewsii), the turtle- 
head ( Chelone glabra), and the bright red and 
large blue lobelias (Lobelia cardinalis and L. 
syphilitica). The first grows on shady, damp 
banks, near where water drips from over- 
hanging rocks, or on ledges in more or less 
inaccessible places. Its comparative rarity 
may very possibly be due to its conspicuous- 
ness, and the same may be said of the lobelias 
and the turtle-head. All are so attractive to 
the eye that they stand no chance to perpetu- 
ate their species in localities where lads and 
lassies roam. The blue corollas of the closed 
gentian, as the name indicates, never open at 
the mouth to show their striped interiors. 
Perfect spikes of the blue and red lobelias 
are hard to find, for no sooner are the bright 
tints perceived, contrasting sharply with the 
comparatively unattractive yellows and dull 
purples of the prevalent asters and golden 
rods, than they are gathered to grace a 
The lobelias are all. poisonous 
plants, but the two that have been mentioned 
are less virulent than the one commonly 
called Indian tobacco (J. inflata), the inflated 

ods of which are now common in every field. 

he turtle-head is a member of a family 
which counts many showy flowers, such as the 
mulleins, the fox-glove, the veronicas, the 
snap-dragons and the monkey-flower. Most 
of the flowers of this family have curiously 
two-lipped corollas, which in some cases have 
a fanciful resemblance to a face, and the 
chelone, with its horizontally placed broad 
tubular corolla, with a mouth-like opening, 
certainly suggests its name.— W. N. L., in the 
American. 


THE SECRET OF JESUS. 

Even Matthew Arnold, whom men of sci- 
ence have claimed as their champion on ques- 
tions of this kind [relating to prayer], has 
asserted the truth of the paradox which is the 
very key to the efficacy of prayer, “ He that 
loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal,” and has called it the sublime “secret 
of Jesus,’—the secret by which, emphatically, 
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“his gospel brought life and immortality to | dustry of great importance, it is said, s 
light.” Even M. Arnold has declared that likely to arise from the Dalmatian’s expe 
there is a secret life which is full of paradoxes | "©?" 

to the man who looks only at the outward) WE learn from the Presbyterian that 
world, or even at the world of physical sci- | wane eearel cs aie ne ae utili 
ence,—a secret life in which the paradoxes of | or the last ten days the electricity bs ail 
self-abnegation, and all that the Christian | all the telephones in Buffalo have bee, 
includes in the life of prayer, are not only | after dark has been generated at Niagara jf; 
true, but the only living truth; and yet be-| by water-power, and the magnetic cur 
cause they do not fall in with the methods of | tfansmitted over a telephone wire, 
physical science, we find the whole life of | THE town of Creighton, twenty miles { 
prayer laughed to scorn by the successful etu-| Ptaturely now, uss natal el 
dent of the physical sciences. Science has | 54. Sudiiankenns eis & aan 
had a great and glorious career. But, great fighting, heating, etc.,as does also als 
and glorious as that career has been, we do | glass factory located there. In the latter p 
not hesitate to say that all its achievements | overhead gas burners are ablaze in broad d 
put together are of infinitely less value to man | aeaneee it is not worth while to take time 


: : turn the burners off and on, as there is ple 
than the secret which Matthew Arnold calls | of as and to spare. In the residencesa thuy 


+ the secret of Jesus.” —London Spectator. | screw regulates the temperature. 





: inte as | ON THE 13th inst.,the Prime Meridian (4 
ITEMS. | ference, at Washington, adopted resoluti 
—_— declaring that longitude shall be counted fn 
Greenwich meridian in two directions up 
180 degrees, east longitude being plus and w 
longitude minus; and that the Conferer 
proposes the adoption of an universal day 
Since the development of the Saskatchewan | the purpose for which it may be found: 
coal fields by the extension of the Canadian | venient, and which shall not interfere wi 
Pacific Railway, coal in Winnipeg has been | the use of local or other standard time wh¢ 
reduced in three years from $24 to $7.50 per | desirable. The Conference adjourned { 
ton. Monday when a resolution will be discus 


; , tware ’ i . 
THE orange crop of Florida promises to be declaring this universal day to be “ the m 


larger this year than ever before. All the old solar day, which is to begin for all the wor 


tees are Tearing heavily and a number of | aru esincding wit te, beeen 
ves of young trees have commenced bear- oa i eg € 
io 7? . | the civil day and date of that meridian, an 


; 7 to be counted from zero up to twenty-fo 
THE inhabitants of Johnson county, Ga., | pours.” I , 


say that the Prohibition law has had the effect 

of causing a steady decrease in crime in that 

county, and the jail has become an almost NOTICES. 
useless appendage. a 


THE crater of what is declared to be an ex- wal , 4 : 
tinct voleano has been discovered in the moun- | Tenth mo. 27th, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


A COMPANY has just been formed in Eng- 
land for the purpose of piercing the African 
coast, and allowing the Mediterranean Sea to 
flow into the Desert of Sahara. 








YEARLY AND QUARTERLY . MEETINGS. 


tains, near Orange, N. J. State Geologist Cook 28th, Concord Quarter, “er 
is reported to have confirmed the genuineness 29th, Purchase Quarter, Chap 
of the discovery. qua, N. Y. 

OWING to the great depression in the agri-| The Annual Meeting of the Association 


cultural districts of Austria, Prince John of | Friends for the Promotion of First-day Seho 
Lichtenstein has returned to his tenants a| within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Me 
quarter’s rent, amounting in the aggregate to ing, will be held at Race Street Meeting-ho 
a million florins. on Seventh-day, Eleventh month Ist, at 
Ata recent meeting of the Franklin Insti-|0’clock A.M. 
tute, the Director-General of the Electrical The various Unions are requested to forwa 
Exhibition stated that, after the expenses had | reports in advance of the meeting to 
been paid, there would be a balance of $10,000. Isaac C, MARTINDALE, Clerk, 
The total number of visitors was 285,000. Camden, N. J. 


THE Bennett-Mackey cable, after many vex- 
atious delays, was safely landed at Coney 
Island on the 18th inst. The public will hail 
the completion of this important enterprise 
with great satisfaction, as it promises to bring 
about cheaper cable rates. ° 


Temperance Meeting, Friends’ Missi 
Beach Street and Fairmount Avenue, Fi 
day evening, Tenth month 30th, at 8 o’clo 
All the Committees in charge are desir 
attend, and a general invitation to all to 
present and participate. ’ 

A Religious Meeting at same place, Fi 
day next 26th inst, at 10 A. M. The compal 
of Friends specially requested. : 

The First day School will be resumed int 
afternoon. Workers will be welcome. 


THE porethrum, whose odor it is said deals 
death tothe lower forms of life, and whose 
powdered leaves form the basis of ‘insect 
powders,” is being grown by a Dalmatian in 
Stockton, Cal., with great success. An in- 
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